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PREFACE 



The National Seminar for Vocational Education in Correctional Institu- 
tions was conducted at Rutgers - The State University, New Jersey, June 
16-28, 1968, under a project grant from the U S Office of Education. In 
September, 1968, the project grant was transferred with the Project 
Director to Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, from which all 
follow-up and evaluations were conducted The purpose of the Seminar was 
to provide selected participants with a broader vision of the importance 
of vocational education in the rehabilitation of their charges. The pro- 
gram was organized with the "impulsive" offender in mind, or those pre- 
sumed to be more easily rehabilitated 

It is generally recognized that the cost of care of the inmates in 
correctional institutions is becoming an increasing burden with the present 
average cost for each inmate being approximately $3020, per year The 
advancing cost and increasing number of people committed to such custodial 
care, along with the high rate of recidivism, brings into focus a great 
need for new approaches to rehabilitation or, at least, the inclusion of ' 
other considerations in existing programs Such additional inclusions 
would be socioeconomic, psychological and anthropological 

This document is the final report of the first national effort at 
getting to some of the solutions to the problems facing this specialized 
field of education It contains a brief description of the Institute, 
edited versions of the papers presented, as well as a follow-up evaluation 
i with conclusions and implications The papers were presented by a staff 

selected on the basis of varying backgrounds of education and experience 
In reviewing the papers, as well as the qualifications of the speakers, it 
will be noticed that balance between theory and practice was observed at 
all times The follow-up evaluation represents the changes brought about 
during the eighteen months following the Institute, 
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THE SEMINAR 




THE SEMINAR 



The two-weeks National Seminar was conducted during June of 1968 to 
study the needs as described in the objectives and to produce information 
which could provide a basis for a program guide and curriculum , The 
participants spent ten and one-half days in lectures, discussions, 
observations and becoming involved in program improvement activities 
Nationally recognized resource specialists included educators, 
criminologists, psychologists, sociologists, and persons engaged in 
personnel supervision and activities of inmates in correctional in- 
stitutions Approximately two hours each morning and afternoon were 
spent in formal learning sessions designed to orient the participants 
to the nature of the problem under discussion. The contents of these 
sessions were presented by lecturers and consultants competent in the 
areas in which they participated in the seminar 0 After the formal 
presentations, the seminar participants were assigned to workshop groups 
for approximately two hours, during which time they had the opportunity 
to discuss informally the presentation and to consult further in informal 
quest ion-and-answer periods with the consultants Each group was 
assigned a group leader and recorder on a rotating basis and presented 
its summary at a critique at the conclusion of each day's session. This 
structure was varied only slightly to adjust to conditions 
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OBJECTIVES 



The general objective was to orient persons in leadership positions in % 

public and institutional vocational education to the needs, characteristics, 
and problems of inmates of correctional institutions. It was expected that 
this awareness would provide insights into an area that has been relatively 
unexplored by these leaders and confront them with the implications it 
holds for program planning in vocational education. This general objective 
was developed by providing activities around the following specific 
objectives : 

1. Bringing to the attention of persons involved in school and 
institutional vocational and technical education the pro- 
blems, differences, and weaknesses among those in correction- 
al institutions who have academic socio-economic, and other 
handicaps « 

2 Recognizing the culture, value systems, and life styles of 
persons in correctional institutions. 

3 Exploring techniques for conceptionalizing the problems of 
the inmates of correctional institutions . 

4. Experiencing through participant observation the social * 

maladjustment of the inmates of correctional institutions 

5 Developing the concept that special methods and materials * 

are necessary in designing for effective vocational and 

retraining programs for the inmate 

6 Emphasizing the contributions vocational guidance has for the 
inmate of a correctional institution 

7 Discovering means of recruiting potentially effective vocation- 
al education teachers for the educational program in 
correctional institutions 

8 Exploring the possible administrative organizational procedures 
for adapting programs for incarcerated persons 

9. Developing techniques for working with the leadership of local 
school systems for assisting with vocational education programs . 

10 Exploring ways for working with the leaders of community 
agencies and others to gain acceptance of the former inmate 

11 Develop individual "working" guidelines to assist supervisors 
and teacher educators in program planning 

12 Recognizing the contribution that successful programs for these 
inmates can make to the individual and to society 
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PARTICIPANT ACTIVITY AND INVOLVEMENT 



Reading 



Table 

Discussion 



Critique 



Development 
of Materials 



Critique/ 

Review 



Each participant was sent a packet containing pre-seminar 
reading material. A pre-test was administered on the first 
day to insure adequate preparation based on pre-seminar 
readings Each participant was provided additional 
readings to be completed during the seminar 

Occasions were provided for table discussions and small 
group debates on the problems and issues These small 
groups were assigned to assure participant mix Guide- 
lines and plans were developed for table group use. 
Individuals served as group leaders and recorders on a 
prepared rotating schedule 

The recorders of the day's table discussions were 
asked to make a critique of the day's activity, the 
final formal activity of the day. Stress was placed on 
the quality and insight of these critiques. 

Each participant was involved in discussion of materials 
which might be used in a later phase, development of 
curriculum materials and techniques These materials 
and techniques included the psychological, sociological 
and other approaches suggested to the seminar by tie 
experts who served as lecturers, consultants, and 
speakers , 

Each group seriously reviewed the material developed by 
another group and presented its analysis of the work 
during the regular critique 



Prepare a Plan for Implementation and Dissemination 

Each participant developed a plan for disseminating and 
effectively sharing the information and material developed 
with Vocational Education colleagues in their own states 
upon their return. 
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THE SEMINAR PLAN 



Jts 



Each seminar day started with a presentation, "The Daily Plan," made by 
the seminar director This fifteen-minute period gave participants an 
opportunity to raise operational questions, to review the day s schedule 
and changes that might come up, to inject a mental set prior to the work 
of the day, distribute materials that had been duplicated, and do what- 
ever else might be necessary. Participants were expected to be in the 
room ready to start at 8:15 am 



General Schedule for the Seminar 



Daily: 



8:15 


a m. 


8:30 


a ,m 


8:30 


a e m 


10:00 


a -m 


10:00 


a m 


10:15 


a .m 


10:15 


a .m. 


12:00 


noon 


12:00 


noon 


1:00 


p.m 


1:00 


p.m. 


2:30 


p m 


2:30 


p.m. 


2:45 


p m 


2:45 


p m 


4:00 


p m 


4:00 


p.m. 


4:30 


p,m. 



Evening : 

7:30 p.m. 9:00 p.m. 

Two evening meetings 
were held 

Week-end : 

Saturday 



The Daily Plan 

Formal session (speaker, 
panel, symposium) 

Break 

Group workshops and individual 
conferences with consultants 

Lunch 

Formal session (speaker, 
panel, symposium) 

Break 

Group workshop and individual 
conferences with consultants 

Critique - Reports and dis- 
cussions of the day's program 



Open meeting with a special 
speaker including a group dinner 



Field trip to the Yardville, 

New Jersey, Youth Reception and 
Correctional Center 
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SEMINAR STAFF 



The members of the Seminar staff were selected on the basis of their 
background of experience and education to offer a balanced program of 
theory and practice in several disciplines.. The following staff of 
twenty-six specialists contributed their efforts toward the success of 
the program 



Ralph A Rush 
Seminar Director 



Dr. John Ames 
Profession of Education 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 

Mr. Ralph Bregman 
State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education 

Trenton, New Jersey 

Mr, Richard L Bruner, Chief 
Bureau of Programs, Division 
of Correction & Parole 
New Jersey 

Mr. Eugene Dolnick 

Distributive Education Coordinator 
Wilson School 
Jamesburg Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 

Dr. Charles Drawbaugh 
Professor of Vocational-Technical 
Education 
Rutgers 

Dr Angelo Gillie 

Profession of Vocational-Technical 
Education 
Rutgers 

Mr, David Hays 

Director of National Theater of 
the Deaf 
New York City 

Dr. Marvin Hirshfeld 
Professor of Education 
Temple University 



Professor Leon Jansyn 
Research Specialist, Sociology 
Rutgers 

Mr* Leon Leiberg, Director 
National Committee for Children 
& Youth 

Washington, D,C 

Dr, Mary Kievit 
Professor of Education 
Douglass College 
Rutgers 

Dr, Martin Kling 

Asst,. Director of Reading Center 
Rutgers 

Professor Jack Mark 
Police Science Program 
Rutgers 

Mrs, Sylvia McCullum 
Education Research Specialist 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 

Warden Henry Noble 

City Department of Correction- 

New York City 

Dr, Albert Pautler 
Professor of Vocational-Technical 
Education 
Rutgers 

Dr- William Phillips 
Lecturer in Sociology 
Douglass College 
Rutgers 
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Dr. Carl Schaefer, Chairman 

Dept, of Vocational-Technical Education 

Rutgers 

Dr, Alexander Smith, Dean 

John Jay College of Criminal Justice 

City University of New York City 

Dr, Michael N, Sugerman 

Professor of Vocational-Technical Education 
Rutgers 

Dr Bruce Tuckman 

Associate Professor of Education 

Rutgers 

Mr, Samuel Vukcevich, Superintendent 
Annandale School for Boys 
Annandale, New Jersey 

Director D»L, Webber 
Kilmer Job Corps Center 
New Jersey 

Dr„ Garland Wiggs 

Professor of Business Education 

Rider College 

Dr, Robert M< Worthington 
Assistant Commissioner of Education 
New Jersey 



PARTICIPANTS 



Invitations were extended to the directors of corrections of the fifty 
states and Puerto Rico to nominate members of their staffs and consultants 
to attend the seminar. Specific interest and activity in correctional 
institution education was made the primary basis for selection. According- 
ly, the following forty-nine participants were selected representing 
twenty-nine states, Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. 



ROSTER 



Raymond Adams, Youth Reception 
Center, Box#l, Yardville, N.J. 

Joseph Bailey, Specialist Manpower 
Development & Training, 7740 So. 
Third, East Midvale, Utah 

LaVonne Berg, Institutional School 
Principal, Box 936, Litchfield, 
Minnesota 

Harry Bilous, 206 Railroad Avenue, 
Alpha, New Jersey 

Ralph Bregman, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, 225 West 
State Street, Trenton, N.J. 

John Brittle, State Supervisor Basic 
Remedial, 4916 Briarwood Drive, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Manual A. Candelaria-Torres , Handi- 
crafts & Vocational Education 
Program Supervisor, N-5 Frontera 
St., Villa Andalucia, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico 

Robert J „ Clark, Supervisor of 
Education, 2806 Lynell Drive, 
Seagoville, Texas 

Samuel S . Cowan, Training Instructor, 
Federal Reformatory, 

Petersburg, Virginia 

Harold E. DeVore, Assistant Super- 
visor of Education, 6125 W. 
Arkansas, Denver, Colorado 



Eugene Dolnick, State Home for Boys, 
Jamesburg, N.J. 

Maehugh Duncan, Director, J.F. In- 
gram St. Vocational School, Rt. #4, 
Box 81, Wetumpka, Alabama 

Henry Ebmeier, Director, Special 
Vocational Needs, 2501 N„ Cotner, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

William Ellis, Training Instructor, 

416 S. 19th Ave OJ Hopewell, 

Virginia 

Dean Ewing, Vocational Education 
Supervisor, 1529 Franklin, 

Canon City, Colorado 

Gilbert Farmer, Director of Education, 
State House #4, Lansing, Kansas 

George Fogg, Vocational Education 
Instructor, 5016 Sulky Dr., Apt. 

204, Richmond, Va. 

Wannie Gray, Supervisor Correctional 
Education, 5425 Highridge St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

William Hahn, Supervisor, Vocational 
Education, Dept. Welfare 6c Institu- 
tions, 429 S, Belvidere St., 

Richmond , Va 

Thomas Hall, Director, Trade 6c 
Technical Education, Rt. 1, Box 
78D, Warsaw, N. Carolina 



Jack Dillard, Director of Education 
11 East Geneva Drive, Tempe, 

Arizona 

Myril Harrison, State Consultant 
50th St,, Des Moines, Iowa 

Carl Hayes, Educational Specialist, 
Department of Corrections, 
Washington, D.C„ 

Curtis L„ Hovell, State Department 
of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Billy Howard, Director of Education 
& Special Services, 302 Lyons Dr , 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Earl Keesler, Project Coordinator, 

341 Farragut Avenue, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, New York 

Alonzo Langley, Director, Department 
of Education, Box 28, Rt„ 4, 
Huntsville, Texas 

Perry Lyson, Box 250, Steilacoom, 
Washington 

William Maddox, Supervisor of 
Education, 2007 Thompson Ave r , 

East Point, Georgia 

Kenneth McMurray, Box 606 
Valier, Illinois 

Harold McKee, Supervisor of Education, 
P.O. Box 250, Steilacoom, 

Washington 

Joseph Mrozinski, Tradesman, 314 
N, Main St., Plains, Penna. 

Ray Peffers, Corrections School 
Principal, 15 Chestnut Drive, 
Cheslea, Michigan 

Jane Preston, Consultant for Persons 
with Special Needs, 2145 Lakeview, 
White Bear Lane, Minnesota 



Leo Rice, Supervisor, Correctional 
Education, 9 Roessner Avenue, 
Hagerstown, Maryland 

Robert Rigsby, 9602 West 21st Ave, , 
Lakewood, Colorado 

Talmadge Rushing, Area Supervisor, 
Trade & Industrial Education, 

203 Ridgeland Road, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

Carroll Sanderson, Division of 
Vocational-Technical Education, 
Stickley Ave . , Concord, 

New Hampshire 03301 

Edward Shia, Assistant Director, 

MDTA, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. 

Gordon Smith, Institution Education 
Supervisor, NYS Vocational 
Institutions, W-. Coxsakie, New York 

Ronald Tarlaian, State Supervisor 
of Manpower Development Training, 

42 Wisteria Dr e , Coventry, 

Rhode Island 02816 

James Thomas, Vocational Education 
Director, 306 N, Ford, Anamosa, 

Iowa 

James Wall, Tradesman, 3830 Brisban 
Sto, Harrisburg, Penna. 

Gordon Whittier, Supervisor of 

Maintenance & Vocational Training, 
Box 79, Star T A., Anchorage, 

Alaska 

Melvin Williams, Elementary Teacher, 
Julian, Penna. 

Lorentz Wormley, Department Super- 
visor of Education, 2360 Purinton 
Dr # , Sacramento, California 

Tadashi Yamamoto, Instructor of 
Mathematics & Blueprint Reading, 
1059 Lunnaai St, , Kailua, Hawaii 
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Charles Young, Assistant Supervisor 
of Education, Federal Correctional 
Institution, Lompoc, California 

Tony Young, Supervisor of Education, 
Federal Correctional Institution, 
Milan, Michigan 
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PRESENTATIONS 



(The following are edited and condensed Complete texts of all 
presentations are contained in a preliminary report. Limited 
copies are available.) 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION'S ROLE IN OUR SOCIETY 



CARL J . SCHAEFER* 



Statistically, vocational education today, in the broadest definition 
of the term, involves almost seven million individuals. Only 47 0 of ex- 
vocational students were unemployed according to 1966 federal report, 
indicating success in reducing unemployment and under-employment „ 

By definition, vocational education relates training to specific 
occupational goals thereby developing abilities, understandings, 
attitudes, work habits, and appreciations which contribute to a satisfy- 
ing and productive life. 

Drawing a comparison to the time of 1914, there was great concern 
about school drop-outs as well as the over-emphasis on the academic and 
possible derailment of education to the masses of students, Dr 0 Conant 
has pointed to these same issues in recent years. 

Vocational courses are needed to attract and hold in school those 
pupils who now leave because they are unable to obtain suitable pre- 
paration for useful employment. In assessing the Vocational Act of 1963, 
the basic question of 'Why is vocational education necessary?' was asked. 
It was determined to be necessary to guide and counsel youths so they 
can assess their interests and aptitude in a realistic manner, in an 
effort to determine their educational and/or occupational pursuits. It 
is therefore a bridge between man and his work. Providing for an 
individual’s employability after he leaves school and throughout his 
work life, it looks at man as part of society ard as an individual. 

In conclusion, a primary goal of vocational education should be the 
solving of such problems as how to interrelate training and education for 
initial employment, retrain and up-grade workers, and meet the needs of 
the disadvantaged. 



* Dr. Schaefer is Chairman of the Department of Vocational-Technical 
Education, Rutgers - The State University 0 
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THE OPPORTUNITY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

ROBERT M. WORTHINGTON* 



The UoS. Commission on Law Enforcement says that prisons need to have 
practical training programs which will prepare the convict for a job after 
release. Such efforts, in the past, the commission finds have been far more 
successful than employment of inmates trained in the traditional prison 
industries. According to Time Magazine in 1967, 'the most striking fact 
about the correctional apparatus today is that although the rehabilitation 
of criminals is a major purpose, the custody of criminals is actually a 
major care . ' 

Ex-prisoners make up one of the most vocationally handicapped groups in 
our society; thus, they are one of the groups most in need of vocational 
rehabilitation. The ex-prisoner is very often a poorly educated individual 
who never obtained the level of skill or degree of training needed to 
acquire a job which would provide him with a sufficient wage and self- 
respect, The jobs available to him are often short-term marginal types. 

This is due partially to his lack of training and partly to the attitude of 
the employer to his prison record. Typically, the ex-prisoner must face 
long periods of unemployment and humiliation and depression, even though he 
possesses the motivation to do an honest day's work. Ultimately and un- 
fortunately he gets into trouble and returns to prison where it costs between 
$2000. and $2500. per year for each man who returns to prison. A portion of 
this money should be used to rehabilitate the prisoners vocationally, for the 
cycle can be broken only by a conscientious program of training designed to 
meet the needs of the prisoners and society. A recent study issued in 1965 
showed that pre-prison work experience for prisoners was usually in the least 
skilled and most unstable jobs. 

Fortunately, there is a more encouraging future as a result of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 which challenged all persons In vocational 
education to broaden the outlook and program. It was realized that if 
vocational education is begun early enough, youig people would be able to 
identify their own talents and make their education meaningful „ If so, they 
will stay in school and later leave as employables . 

A pilot program conducted at the Lorton institution was noted for its 
successful training program in an article entitled "A Chance and the Outside" 
from the publication Arne rican _Educa t ion „ This program is the first training 
program in the nation under the Manpower Development Training Act, which at 
first was intended to take care of unemployed people and which trained 195 
young men in a correctional institution. Of those trained 89 were paroled 
after the first eighteen months of operation. All but two are known to have 
obtained jobs. Of those 77 were placed in the field for which they were 
trained. After eighteen months, only four of the trainees had been re- 
arrested and sent back to prison. This is a rate of only 4,5 percent com- 
pared to a returning rate in the same period of 46.9 percent of parolees who 



*Dr . Worthington is the Assistant Commissioner of Education and Director 
of Vocational Education for New Jersey 
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